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1 T has ever been the misfortune of thoſe who 
T1 have profeſſed to lay down rules for the at- 
tainment of any art or ſcience, to leave them 
X enveloped with difficulties, . which, if not ut- 
terly infuperable, at leaſt diſcourage the learner 
from proceeding in a ſtudy which he can have 
little hopes will ever reward his purſuit, 


From hence we may reaſonably infer, that the 
2X ſaid profeſſors were totally unacquainted, if not 
with the theory, at leaſt with the practical part 
X of what they undertook to teach others; and that 
the inſtructions they have given were founded 
2X father upon a bare ſuppoſition of their efficacy, 
than upon the ſurer baſis of long and repeated 
experience, which alone could have enſured their 
2X fuccels, and from which, with all due deference 
to the judicious, (whoſe ſanction we ſhall at all . 
times be ambitious to deſerve) we may venture 
do anſwer for the practicability of our own. 


Io obviate every objection, and to remove 
all thoſe difficulties which had ſo long blocked 
up the path of ſcience, and retarded, if not 
| wholly impeded the pupil, in his progreſs to | 
the Temple of Fame, was the chief view in ; a 


compiling the ſubſequent little Treatiſe. 


A 2 Over 
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Over and above the improvements made in il- | 
luſtrating the ſeveral arts hitherto ſo im perfectly 


and unintelligibly explained, we have introduc- | 


ed directions for Scraping in Mezzotinto, which, 


in this edition, are ſtill further enlarged, Sas = 
which, as they have never been before attempt- 


ed in any book of this kind, we flatter our- 


ſelves will be the more acceptable ; ; eſpecially 
when it ſhall appear from the rules laid down 


for the performance of this art, that it is ſo eaſy 
to be attained, that a tolerable proficiency in 


Drawing, will enable any one to undertake it 


with all imaginable proſpect of ſucceſs. 


The reader will alſo find, in this impreſſion, 
the addition of very uſeful problems, i in the ar- 
ticle of Perſpective, illuſtrated by a new plate. 


As this book is chiefly intended for the uſe 
of young pra&itioners, we have purpoſely 
avoided all abſtruſe expreſhons and obſolete 
terms, contenting ourſelves with ſuch a familiar 
ſtile as we judged moſt likely to inform thoſe 
minds we would wiſh to improve: yet, as the 
ideas of an artiſt are not wholly to be conveyed 
without ſome neceſſary terms peculiar to each 


branch, we have taken care to explain ſuch as 


could not be omitted without a manifeft injury 
to the work, by familiar words of a fynony- 
mous tendency, wherever they occur; ſo that 
we apprehend we have not left the leaſt ſtum- 
bling- -block for the reader to encounter. 
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Bouganville, Cook, and other celebrated circumnavi- 8 
gators ; illuſtrated with a variety of uſeful projections 8 
and repreſentations of the heavenly bodies; the moſt 
approved aftronomical and geographical definitions, 
tables, and problems; with an eaſy and familiar expla- 
nation of the. moſt curious and intereſting phœnomena 
in the univerſal ſyſtem. Meaſures 4 feet 1 inch wide, 
and 3 feet 5 inches deep. Price 15s. in ſheets ; 11. 18, 
on cloth and rollers, | : 


2. Bowles's new and accurate Four-ſheet Map of Europe, 
divided into its empires, kingdoms, ſtates, republics, and 

incipalities, laid down from ſurveys and obſervations # 
of the molt celebrated geographers, corrected from late 
remarks, with many additions and valuable modern 
improvements. Meaſures 4 feet 1 inch wide, and 3 
feet 5 inches deep. Price 158. in ſheets; II. 1s. on 
cloth and rollers, e 5 


3. Bowles's new and accurate Four-ſheet Map of Nori 
America, and the M eſt Indies; exhibiting the extent and 
boundaries of the United States; the Britiſh dominions, 
and territories poſſeſſed in that quarter by the Spaniards, ' 
the French, and other European powers. The whole 
compiled and laid down from the beſt authorities, regu- 
| Jated and divided according to the definitive treaty of * 
peace, ſigned at Verſailles, 1783. Meaſures 4 feet 
wide, and 3 feet 4 inches deep. Price 158. in ſheets; 5 
Il. 1s. on cloth and rollers. | = 


| , 2 I 
he above new Four-ſheet Maps, are laid down from 


the lateſt obſervations and diſcoveries ; neither pains nor ex- 


. pence has been ſpared to render them ſuperior in point of ac- ; | 81 
curacy and elegance, to all other Maps of the World, Eu- Mi 


rope, and North America, ever engraved, 


CHAP. 1. 
Or DRAWING. 
RAWING is the art of repreſenting by out- 


lines and ſhadows, the various productions of 
nature and art, and of enlarging and contracting ob- 


and jects in the moſt exact proportion. 

IONS, This art recalls to our memory things long ſince 
ards, paſt, and reſcues from oblivion the deeds of our moſt 
hole illuſtrious anceſtors, at the ſame time that it revives 
cgu- their image in our mind, by preſerving their features 
ty of for many generations. In a word, it may be ſaid to 
feet be the lilent, but moſt expreſſive language of nature, 


which ſpeaks to the eye, is underſtood by all nations, 
and conveys an idea where even words themſelves 
would prove deficient. 1 5 


rom 5 | 3 ; 
g K. After giving ſome general directions for the at- 
face tainment of this truly polite and rational amuſement, 
Eu- which is the baſis on which all the reſt of the arts 


depend, we ſhall conſider it more particularly under the 
. „ ES 


| 
| 
ö 


body, as the hands, arms, feet, legs, &c. then go on 


{ 


(a. 


following heads, and lay down the moſt copious and 
intelligible rules for each reſpectively, viz. 


Copying of Draughts, Landſcape, 
Hnlarging and Contrafing, || Light and Shadnw, 
fmitation of Life, | Hiſtory. 

Drapery, | 


The implements neceſſary for drawing are, a ruler, | 
compaſſes, charcoal, a black-lead pencil, penknife, 
orte-crayons, black, white, and red chalk, crayons, | 
ndian ink, crow-quill pens, camels hair pencils, fitches, 
India rubber, paper of ſeveral forts, and porte-folios. 


GENERAL RULES ron DRAWING. |} 
= HE firſt thing to be obſerved is the choice of 


proper originals; and here we would recom- 
mend Bowles's Youth's A(fiftant in Drawing, by Seb. Le 
Clerc, engraved on Fifty Copper Plates, as the eaſieſt and 
beſt calculated for the inſtruction of beginners. Mis 
may be had, Price 3s. of Carington Bowles, Ne. 6g, 
St. Paul's Church Tard. 5 


UN. B. A liſt of new, pleaſing, and imfiruftive Drawing 
Books, adapted for the further improvement of young 
gentlemen and ladies in this polite art, is added at the 
end of this book. | | 


Having provided this, begin with the outlines of the 
ſeveral features, as eyes, noſe, mouth, ears, &c. as they 
occur in the book. Practice theſe often over, till you 
are quĩte maſter of them; then proceed to a profile or 
ſide face, after that to an oval or full face; always re- 
membering that each of theſe muſt be perfectly attained 
be fore you venture to proceed further. b 


When you can copy a face correctly, the next 
thing is, to draw the ſeveral limbs or parts of the 
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w the body itſelf ; which being done, you will be able 

to undertake a whole figure, obſerving carefully the 
exact proportions and bearings of one part with reſpect 
to the other. 

The learner ought to be particularly cautions that 
he does not attempt a whole 1 beſore he has made 
himſelf maſter of the ſeveral parts, for this is begin- 
ning the work at the wrong end, and is indeed the 
== ſame thing, as if a man ſhould attempt to climb to 
the top of a houſe without the help of the ſtairs. 


As for beaſts, birds, fruit, plants, &c. we deem it 
uſeleſs to give directions for drawing them, as it is 
well known, that he who has fo far improved his 
ideas as to be able to draw a human figure correctly, 
will find it no difficulty to perform every other branch 
of this art. a | | 

Sketch or draw all your outlines faintly, with a 
piece of ſoft charcoal (which may be known by the 
Pith in the middle) cut to a point like a pencil; and 
= when you ſee any thing amiſs, whiſk it out with a 
Es handkerchief or feather, correct your errors with a 
WE black-lead pencil, and compare your work with the 
original, till every part of them perfectly correſpond. 
This done, ail your outlines with black-lead or 
Indian ink. This advice, properly attended to, will 
ſave you an infinite deal of trouble, in drawing over 
and over again, to your no ſmall diſcouragement. 


If you prefer Indian ink, rub it with water upon a 
marble, and with a crow-quill pen perfect your out- 
lines; then rub out the marks of the pencil with 
bread, or India rubber.—Keep three or four different 
ſhades of ink in the hoilows of your. ſtone, to diſtin- 
aeuiſh your diſlances, reſerving one of the holes for 
ater, 


D 2 When 


( 


When you are thoroughly verſed in the outlines, 
your next buſineſs will be to learn to ſhadow : but of 
this hereafter, under the article of Light and Shade. 


Be not too haſty at firſt ſetting out, which will im- 
pede your progreſs, and hinder your improvement ; 
whereas, by beſtowing a little more time, you wilt 
attain perfection ſooner than you can well imagine, 
and expedition will come of itſelf as you become 
more experienced. | | 


OF COPYING OF DRAUGHTS. 


W HEN you would copy a print or drawing 
exactly of the ſame ſize, rub the back of it 


with the duſt of red chalk or black lead ; lay this upon 
your paper, and pin it down at the four. corners ; 
then with a blunt point trace the outlines and breadths 
of the ſhadows; which done, having carefully ex- 
amined it, to fee that nothing be omitted, take it off, 
.and finiſh it with the pencil or pen. 


Another way to make an exact copy, and at the 
fame time to preſerve the original, is, to lay a piece. 
of tranſparent paper upon it, and draw the outlines 
thereon. with a black lead pencil; then between that 
and the paper you intend to draw upon, place a piece 
of thin poſt-paper, reddened or blackened at the back; 
after which, proceed to trace and finiſh it according to 
the foregoing rule. | 


If you would reverſe your original, you need only 
turn the tranſparent paper, with the drawing you have 
made upon it, downwards upon the poſt paper, and 
trace it as before directed. 
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or ENLARGING AND CONTRACTING, 


I*/TDE your original with a pair of campaſſes 
into any number of ſquares, and rule them acroſs 
with a black lead pencil from fide io ſide, and from 
top to bottom. | 


Then, having your paper of the ſize you intend, 
divide it into the ſame number of ſquares, either bigger 
or leſs, as you would enlarge or contract it. 


5 Place your original before you, and draw ſquare by 
ſſquare the ſeveral parts, obſerving to make the part you 
are drawing, fall into the ſame part of the ſquare as it 
does in your original. To prevent miſtakes, number 
the ſquares, both of the original and copy, as in Fig. I. 
and II. of the drawing plate. 


2: Then outline it with Indian ink, rub out the marks 
of the pencil with bread, or India rubber, and ſhade 
i at pleaſure, | | h 


OF IMITATION OF LIFE. 


1123 the perſon you draw after be of a proportion- 
able ſize, and well thaped; place him in the eaſieſt; 
and moſt natural attitude; then ſketch faintly with your. 
charcoal the head, or any of the limbs ſeparately ; 
which having carefully done, proceed to finiſh with, 
your pencil. | ; | 


When you haye ſufficiently practiſed the ſeveral parts 
or limbs, you may draw the whole figure in whatever: 
attitude you think proper to place it ; beginning with, 
the eaſieſt and proceeding by degrees to the more diffi- 
cult poſtures, as time and experience {hall enable you. 


Ca 1 


Be ſure to finiſh your outlines ſo correctly, marking | 
all the muſcles as they occur, that, even before you 
give it any ſhadow, it may have ſome reſemblance of 


the perſon. 

The true proportion which one part of a human 

figure bears to another, may be ſeen in Fig, III. which 
will ſerve as a ſtandard to examine your drawing by, 

except where the figure is to be fore-ſhortened, in which 

caſe nature will be the beſt guide. | | 


In drawing of a likeneſs, care muſt be taken to ex- 
preſs the — in the moſt lively manner; which is 
to be done, by obſerving the peculiar caſt and diſpoſi- 
tion of every feature, with the exacteſt nicety: and 
as this is, of all the parts of drawing, by far the moſt 
difficult, it will require a more than ordinary attention, 
and ſhould be laſt attempted. 5 


OF DRAPERY, 


RAPERY is the art of cloathing your figures 
with elegance and propriety. 


- When your naked figure is outlined, firſt draw the 
outlines of the drape anni then the greater folds, 
and afterwards the lefler, obſerving never to let them 
croſs each other. 7 | 


Particular regard is to be had to the quality of the 
drapery, as the folds of ſtuff or woolen cloth are more 
abrupt and harſh, and thoſe of ſilk more flowing and 
_ eaſy. Linen, cambrick, gauze, &c. as their ſubltance 
is lighter than either, require a ſtill greater delicacy in 
expreſling the waving of the folds, by the faintneſs of 
"their ſhadows. N 


The 
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The drapery ſhould not ſtick too cloſe to the body, 
but muſt ſeem to flow round it as it were, yet in ſuch 
a manner, that the motion of the figure may be free 
and eaſy. A great lightneſs and motion of the drapery 
ſhould only be uſed, when the figures are ſuppoſed to 
be in much agitation, or expoſed to the wind; but in 
a calm place, and free from violent action, their dra- 
pery ſhould be large and flowing, in order to give them 
a more graceful appearance. 


Let the looſe parts of the drapery blown by the 
wind all flow one way; and draw that part which lies 


cloſeſt to the body, before you draw thoſe which 


fly off. 


Suit your garments to the body, and make them 
bend with it: the cloſer the garment ſticks to the body, 
the narrower and ſmaller muit be the folds ; and if it 
fits quite cloſe, there will be no folds at all, but muſt 
only have a faint ſhadow to repreſent the part of the 


body which lies under it. 


By obſerving diligently in what manner the drapery 
flows upon any perſon ſtanding or fitting before you 
for that purpofe, you will fee in what manner to diſ- 
poſe Four folds and ſhadows, according to the unerring 
rule of nature. | | | 


OF LANDSCAPE. 


ANDSCAPE repreſents the face of the country, 


as it appears to our view, with all the various 


obſects analogous thereto; as towns, caftles, churches, 


houſes, trees, hills, cattle, rivers, rocks, ruins, &c. 


Be careful to augment or leſſen every object, accord- 
ing to its diſtance, making the moſt remote objects 


| fainter and leſs diſtin, as they appear to the eye, and 
| eplarging them proportionably as they advance nearer. 


Shew 


{ 16 ) 


Sew the ſky clondy or clear as occaſion requires ; | 
> and if you introduce the fun, let it be riſing or ſetting ; | 
either of which repreſentations will give an additional , - 11” 
| Brace to your picture, as they repreſent nature in its , 
N livelieſt and moſt agreeable appearance. 


Adapt every part of your landſcape to the ſeaſon of 
the year, and the time of the day you intend it to re- 
| : | dark 
preſent ; and diſpoſe your lights and ſhades with con- thi 


ſiſtent propriety. 5 pon 
Laſtly, we would recommend it to practitioners in mul 
this noble art, to rife early in a fine morning, that they | * 


may have a better idea of the harmony and beauty oi 1; +. 
the works of the Great Creator, which would wonder- Þ : 8 


fully repleniſh their minds, as to colour and effect. Pear 
| | 6 1 
OF LIGHT AND SHADE. | E.: 

| glov 


HE diſtribution of light and ſhade in a picture the | 

is abſolutely neceſſary to be known; as it not whe 

only determines the proper diſtance of one object from 
another, without which the whole would be an un— 
diſtinguiſhable maſs of confuſion, but it gives likewiſe 


to each reſpective object its ſubſtance, roundneſs, and 
effect. 


Shadowing is performed with the pen or pencil; in 
either of winch great judgment is required, 
Having made your outlines correct, the firſt thing] 
is to obſerve from which ſide of the original the light 
comes in; which if natural, is either Nom the right - 
hand or left; for whenever the light appears in the 
middle of a ꝓicture, and ſeems to glare more than or- 
dinary, it is cauſed by a candle, a lamp, or ſome other 
luminous body, and is called an artificial light. 


„ 
Lay on your light tints firft, diſpoſing them as you « 
ſee they are done in the original ; and then proceed to 
the deeper ones, till you coine to the' darkeſt parts of 
all; for you may at any time darken your ſhadows, e 
when you cannot lighten them. | 
Let all your ſhadows in the ſame piece fall on the 
ſame ſide ; that is, if the right-ſide of a man's face be 


"© dark, ſo muſt be the right- ſide of his body, arm, leg, 
on thigh, &c. But if the light ſide be darkened by the op- 
= 8 of ſome other body intercepting the light, it 

s in muſt receive a contrary ſhadow: | b 
os = Make your ſhadows fainter as they grow towards the < 


pear too ſudden or harſh. 1 
If you ſhade with black lead, or with erayons, you 
may blend your ſhadows; and ſoften them one into 
another as you require, with a ſt imp made of paper or 
glove-leather, rolled and tied hard, and cut almoſt to 
the point, with which you may alſo weaken your ſhades 
whete they are too ſtrong; g: . 


light, beaking them gradually, that they may not ap- 


When one part of the body projects over or before 
| another, the part projecting muft receive a ſtronger 
light: thoſe parts that bend inward muſt be made ſo 
much the darker, and ſhadowed deepeſt next the light. 


Two equal lights muſt never be made in the ſame — 
picture; the ſtrongeſt light ſhould fall upon the middle of 
the piece, where the principal figures ought to ſtand, 


in 0 0 . . SEL HO 

” 0 ; I en towards the eee 1 
zht-| By frequently examining into nature, you will have 
the an opportunity of improving your ideas of light and 
or- thade, and will be enabled to form a proper judgment 


of the effect which the 8 rays or degrees of light 
5 i will 


Lo 


\ 
cf 


will produce in a picture; for which reaſon york | 
ſhould never let flip an opportunity of remarking the 
various appearances you meet with. 


| 85 or HISTORY. 


H Is branch of drawing preſents to our view 
& things paſt, preſent, an future. . 


| the 

An hiſtorical picture muſt defcribe the tranſkQion WF .- 

repreſented, in a manner ſo clear and conſpicuous, as MF _ 

[ to convey an idea of it to our minds, as full as could ry 
be done by a verbal-defcription ; and care muſt be taken 70 
1 to preſerve ſuch an analogy or connection between the 05 


figures, that not one may ſeem to be introduced but for | 
ſome end or purpoſe. And as, in dramatic writing, it 
is eſſential to make every perſon ſpeak conſiſtent with WM Ex 
the part he repreſents, ſo here it will be equally ne- 
| ceſlary to obſerve the ſame propriety of character, and 
N make every figure look the ſentiment it is intended to 

| expreſs. | | 


; For the choice of ſubj ects the praSiitioner is left * 
his difcretion.. Books will furniſh! 


um with abundance. | | 
But there will be no need to ranſack the venerable rub- to 
biſh: of Greek or Roman antiquity, while there is ſo | 
fair an oppottunitꝝ of doing juſtice to the merit of our BW 286 

_ gallant countrymen: and fellow ſubjects, by recording 
the heroic actions they have atchieved, which, as they BW 
reflect the higheſb honour on: this kingdom in general, the 


it will be meritorious to etuate, by ſuch. a. lauda- P. 
ble tribute of gratitude to their memory. WS. ca 
Meek = | | ex 

DC 


you : 
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CHAP, II. 
Or PERSPECTIVE 
THERSPECTIVE is the art of delineating objects 


| (as they appear in nature upon a plain ſurface) 
according to their diſtance and height perpendicular to 


the horizon, between the obyect and the eye. 


This art is of great conſequence to thoſe who would 
excel in drawing, etching, engraving, carving in bas- 
relief, or painting; for being well underſtood, the ar- 


tiſt will be enabled to know when to adhere to the ſtrict 


rules, and when to depart from them with propriety. 


EXPLANATION OP THE TERMS USED 
IN PERSPECTIVE. | 


4. 9 SE or Fundamental Line, is the bottom line 
D of the drawing on which the perſon is ſuppoſed 
to ſtand, with this face towards the point of ſight. 


2. Perpendicular is a line drawn upright with reſpect 
to any part of the paſe. TY 


3: Parallel Lines are lines equidiſtant from each other 
as the horizon to the baſe. | er 


4. Herizan is the-moſt diſtant part of a plane, where 
the clouds, ſeeming to touch the earth, limit the ſight. 
The horizontal line gives the height of the eye; for we 


| cannot ſee any thing above the harizan which does not 


exceed this height: yet the ſummit of a mountain may 
be above the horizon, though its foot be far beneath it. 


W 70S. 5. Pozgt 
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Where all the viſual rays center in a point. 


6. Viſual Rays are beains of light conveying the like- 


neſs of any object to the eye or _ and the know- 


ledge thereof to the mind or underſtanding. 


7. Points of Diſtance are ſuppoſed points ſet off on 


the horizontal line, at equal diſtances on each {ide the 


point of ſight. 


8. Diagonal Lines are thoſe drawn from the points 


of diſtance to the extremities of the baſe line. 


9. Abridgment of the Square is the line where the 


diagonals interſect or croſs the viſual rays, and muſt 


3 run parallel to the baſe. It is only made where 
the fight is limited by a perpendicular, © the farther 
end of a church, hall, room, &c. And ſuppoſin 

a perſon to ſtand thereon, a parallel line drawn — 
the point of ſight will ſeem to paſs through the eyes, 
and will conſequently ſhew what height that perſon 
ought to be, . 3 


The nine fore oing definitions are illuſtrated in 


o 


Fig. I. of the pe pective plate. 


10. Point of direct View. This is nothing more 
than the front view of a houſe, church, &c. or, 
in other words, a geometrical elevation raifed from 


2 plan or ground-plot, and comprehending an 575 
"g 


377 on both ſides of the point of ſight. See 


— 


II. Point of obligue View, is when we fee the 
object ſideways or aflant. Example: Suppoſe a per- 
ſon was to draw a view of a canal, with ſome remark- 
able building he is deſirous to ſhew more diſtinct, 
He muſt place himſelf (on the baſe or fundamental! 


Ine 


5. Pont of Sight is that part of the horizontal line N F 


ine | 


La 1 


line) oppoſite to that building, that the ray of light 


may be more oblique; by which means the admired 
building will be leſs fore-ſhortened, and appear to 


| Freater advantage, the points of fight being ſtill 


before him, though not in the middle of the picture. 
See Fig. XV. : 


12. Accidental Points are thoſe where objects 
end in the horizontal line, but neither in the points of 


ſight or diſtance; and ſerve for ſtreets, houſes, chairs, 
roads, &c. which take different directions. As for 


example: Suppoſe a ſtreet leading to the point of 


| light, and from it two others branch, the one an 


the right hand, the other on the left, and take a dif- 


ferent direction; theſe two laſt ſtreets make what 
we call Accidental Points, terminating in ſome part 


of the horizontal line, on each ſide of the point 


Jof ſight. See Fig. XVI. The ſame is to be ob- 


ſerved in a grove, park, &. where the walk you 
are in directs immediately to the point of fight, and 
the avenues branching out on either ſide terminate 


alſo in different parts of the horizon. | 


| | Ichnigrap * Ba TM or ground-plot of any” 
object that is to be raiſed in Perſpective. 2%) 


Scenography is the art of bringing any thing 
raiſed in Perſpective from an ichnographic plan to 


its due proportion, according to the ' diſtance in 
| which it is placed; that all objects may be dimi- 


niſhed according to their diſtance in a picture, in 


| the ſame degree as they are diminiſhed by diſtance 
in a natural proſpect. A ſcenographic view may, 
be either direct, as in Fig. XIV. or oblique, as 


in Fig. XV. 


* 


: 1 1þ& 
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AS the art of Perfpective is conſtructed upon geo- 

- metrical principles, it will be neceſſary, previous | 
to the rules themſelves, to learn the following intro- 
ductory operations. | 174] 0 


1. From a point in a given line AB t1 raiſe a perpen- 
| dicular. See Fig. II. | 
Draw with the ruler the given line AB, then ſet 
one foot of your compaſſes in B, and extending them 
to rather more than half the length of the line A B, 
ſweep the arch cd; and with the Tame extent of com- 
paſſes ſet one point in e, and ſweep the arch e /; then, 
without altering the compaſſes, fet one foot 'in g, and 
defcribe the arch h 7; next rule through the points g. 
to interſect the arch Yi in ł, and draw the line from 
4 to B, which is the perpendicular required. 15 


2. Amither way. See Fig. II. 


From the point A take the equal diſtances A B and | 
AC on each fide of it; then ſtretch the compaſſes to 
any diſtance greater than AB or AC, and with one 
foot of them in B. ſweep the arch 4 e; then, with 
the ſame extent of the compaſſes, ſet ane point in C. 
{weep the arch Fg; and theſe two arches will interſect 
each other in the point /, from which a line drawn to 
the point A is the perpendicular required. IN 


3. To draw one line parallel (or eguidiſtant) io another give 
> Jin ine AB. See Fig. IV. = 
Extend your compaſſes to the diſtance of the pa- 
rallel you require; then with one foot in any point of 
the given line, as in c, deſcribe the arch de. Again, 

without altering the compaſſes, fix one foot in any other 
R Rel as in /, and ſweep the arch g h; then rule the | 
ine I K, touching the outward parts of the two arches, 
and that will be the parallel to the given line. 


4. To 


in, 
her 


the 


6. To turn the circle through any three giuen puints not 
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4. To 22 or divide a given line AB into two equat 
| parts. See Fig. V. 


Take with your compaſſes any diſtance greater than 
half the given line; then, with one foot of them in 
B, ſweep the arch c c; and with the ſame diftance, 


| ſetting one foot in A, ſweep the arch 4 d; and. theſe 


arches will interſe& each other in the point g þ; which 


joined by a perpendicular, will interſect AB in the 
middle point i. | n 


5. Upon the end A of a given line AB * raiſe a per- 
|. GI pendicular. See Fig. VI. 


Place one foot of the compaſſes in A, and extend 


mem to an = c without the given line; then fet 
t 


one foot of them in c, and turn the circle de and A, 
and through 4 c draw the diameter d c e, meeting the 


IT circle in e, join A e, and that right line is the perpen- 
| dicular required. | : ; 17 


* 


in a right line. See Fig. VII. 


Fix three points at any diſtance you think proper, 
as at AB and C, and join them by the right lines 
AB and BC: then by Fig. V. biſect the line AB 
with the line 4 e; which done, biſect the line BC 
with the line Fe; and from the center e, where theſe 


lines meet, extend your compaſſes to A, and deſcribe 


the circle ABCG. | 
J. To draw ah Oval. See Fig. VIII. 
Draw a given line AB, which divide into four equal 


parts; ſet one ſoot of the compaſſes at C, and from that 


Center deſcribe a circle ee; with the ſame extent of 
com- 


( 24 ) 
compaſſes place one foot in the center D, and turn the | 
circle ff; then with one foot ſtill in D, extend your 
compaſſes, and turn the arch gg; and with the "og 
extent, placing one foot in C, defcribe the arch -þ þ ; 
join the interſections with a perpendicular from i to &; 
next, place one foot of the compaſſes in i, : ſweep the 
arch; L L, and without altering them, ſet one foot in &, 
and deſcribe the arch MM, 


| 5 rule 
8. Another method for an Oval. See Fig. IX. - iy 
Draw a given line AD, and with the compaſſes ex- Mt , : 
tended, placing one foot in B, with the other turn the 8 
circle ee; then, without altering your compaſſes on the G S 
line AD in the ſuppoſed point C, ſweep the circle /, > 
and through the points gg, where the two circles inter- fo 
fect, draw the PEI hi, then fix your com- Et 
paſſes with one foot in h, and extend them fo as to 6s 
deſcribe the arch & to the lower extremities of the cir- ow 
cle; then, with the ſame extent, with one foot in 7, lis 
ſweep the arch 10, to join the upper extremities, 3 
By theſe examples it will appear, that an oval of any is tl 
form or ſize may be conſtructed at pleaſure, only taking : 
care always to fix the compaſſes equidiſtant from the 1 
given line AD in the perpendicular 27. the 
PRACTICAL EXAMPLES IN PERSPECTIVE; WA 
1. To draw a ſquare avement in Perſpective. s | „ 

See Fig. X. and XI. 15 
QUPPOSE your picce of pavement to conſiſt of 64 | 
pieces of marble, each a foot ſquare. Your firſt 7 
buſineſs is, to draw an ichnographical plan or ground 71 
plot of it, which is thus performed. Having made 1 


an exact ſquare of the ſize you intend your plan, divide 
wh | 2 an 
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the baſe and horizon into eight equal parts, and from 
every diviſion in the baſe to its oppolite point in the 
horizon, rule perpendicular lines; then divide the ſides 
into the ſame number, ruling parallel lines acroſs from 
point to point: ſo will your pavement be divided into 
64 ſquare feet; becauſe the eight feet in length, mul- 
tiplied by the ſame in breadth; give the number of ſquare 
feet or pieces of matble contained in the whole : then 
rule diagonals from corner to corner ; and thus will your 
ground-plot appear as in Fig. X. 


Now; to lay this in Perſpective, draw another ſquare 
to your intended ſize, and divide the baſe line A B into 
eight equal parts, as before; then fix your point of 


W ſight C in the middle of the horizon D E, and from the 


ſame point rule lines to every diviſion in the baſe AB; 


after which, rule diagonal lines from D to B, and from 


E to A, anſwerable to thoſe in the ground-plot, and 
your ſquare will be reduced to the triangle ABC; then 
from the point F, where the diagonal D B interſects the 
line A C, to the oppoſite interſection G, where the dia- 

onal EA croſſes the line C B, rule a parallel line, which 
is the abridgement of the ſquare. 


Then through the points where the diagonals croſs 
the reſt of the lines which go from the baſe to the point 
of ſight, rule parallel lines, and your ſquare pavement 
will be laid in perſpective, as in Hg. XI. 


2. 7% find the height and proportion of any objects, as 


they appear above the horizon an a ſuppoſed plane. 
See Fig. XII. n 


Firſt rule your horizontal line NO, and fix your point 
of ſight, as at M; then mark the place of your neareſt 


pillar, by making a dot for the baſe or bottom, as at A; 
and another for the ſummit or top, as at B: rule a line 


from 
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from A to the point of ſight M, and another from B 


to M, and theſe two lines will give the height of any 
number of pillars. As for example: Suppoſe you 
would have a pillar at C, fix your dot for the baſe, 
and rule from thence a parallel line to meet the diago- 
nal AM at D; then rule the perpendicular DE to 
the diagonal BM ; which perpendicular 1s the height 
of your figure required at C. Or, if you would place 
pillars at F and I, obſerve the ſame method, ruling 
the parallels FG and I K, and the perpendiculars G H 
and K L will give their heights at the diſtances 
required. 5 | 


To find the diameter or thickneſs of pillars at 
any particular diſtances, = are allo to be e 
by, that neareſt the baſe. For inſtance: Suppoſe your 
neareſt pillar AB to be ten feet high, and one foot 
in diameter: divide it from top to bottom into ten 


equal parts: and ſet off one of them upon the baſe of 


the pillar : then rule a line from the point of ſight 


MM to the diameter P, and you will have the thick- 


neſs of all your pillars on their reſpective parallels 
or baſes. | 


3. The ſame rule exemplified in objects below the ha- 
rium. See Fig. XIII. 


If you would know the heights of a number of 
figures below the horizon, rule your horizontal 
line QR, fix your point ef ſight, as at P; then 
place your neareſt figure, or inark the dots for the 
head and feet, by the points A and B, which an- 
fwers the ſame purpoſe ; and rule from theſe dots to 
the point of ſight the lines AP and BP; and if 
you would find the height of a figure to be drawn 
at c, rule from thence the parallel c 4 to the diago- 
nal BP. and the perpendicular de will give the 


height | 
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height required. The ſame directions will ſhew the 

height of a figure at any other diſtance you have a 

mind to place it, as at /, i, and m, by ruling the pa- 

rallels fg, i, and mn; and from each of theſe 

their reſpective perpendiculars g h, £4, and n 4; 

which perpendiculars will ſhew the heights of the 
figures at f, i, and m. 


4. To draw @ An View, See Fig XIV. 


To. illuſtrate this example, ſuppoſe you were to 
draw the inſide of a church, as repreſented in this 
figure: Firſt take your ſtation at the point A, in 
the centre of the baſe line BC; from which you 
have a front view of the whole body of the church, 
with all the pillars, &c. on each ſide; then fix your 
horizon at any height you think proper, as at DE: 
biſect it by the perpendicular E A: and where theſe 
two lines interſect, is the point of fight F. (This 
perpendicular will paſs through the centres of all the 
arches in the dome or cupola ; which centers may be 
found by any three given points, as in Jig. VII.) 
Next divide your baſe line into any given number of 
feet; and the viſual lines, ruled from theſe diviſions 
to the point of fight, will reduce all your objects to 
their juſt proportion, by ſetting off their height upon 
a perpendicular raiſed at their reſpective diſtances. 
The baſe, in the example here given, is divided into 
twelve equal parts of five feet each ; from which (ſu 
poling your front column to be 35 feet high) take 
ſeven diviſions from the baſe line of your drawing, and 
ſet them off upon the perpendicular G H; then, (ſup- 
poſing this column to be five feet thick at the baſe,) 
let off one of thoſe diviſions upon the parellel I K, 
which is the breadth required. So that, by propor- 
tioning the ſcale to any diſtance by the foregoing di- 

5 D 2 1 
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rections, you may not only find the dimenſions of all 
your columns, but alſo of every diſtinct part of them, 
as well as of all the doors, windows, and other objects 
that occur. For inſtance : Having found the height 
and breadth of your firſt, or neareſt column G, draw 
from the top and bottom of the ſaid column to the 


point of ſight, the lines H F, and K F, after which, 


rule the line I F from the baſe of the column to the 
point of ſight, and you have the height and breadth of 


all the reſt of the columns, as has been already ſhewn 
in Fig. XII. IS „„ 


By ruling lines from the points, a, 5, c, d, &c. 
to the point of ſight, you will ſee that ail the ſum- 
mits and baſes of your columns, doors, windows, 
c. muſt tend immediately to that point; and by 
lines drawn from the points 1, 2, 3, 4, Sc. on 
each ſide, to the correſpondent points on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, may be ſeen all the parts of your building 
lying upon the ſame parallel. 5 ? 


5. To draw an oblique View. See Fig. XV. 


Firſt, draw your horizontal line AB; then, if 


your favourite object be on the leſt hand, as at C, 


place yourſelf on the right hand upon the baſe line, 
as at D; then from that ſtation ere a perpendicu- 


lar DE, which will paſs through the horizon at 


the point of ſight F; to which rule the diagonals G F 
and HF, which will ſhew the roof and baſe of your 

principal building C, and will alſo, as before directed, 
ſerve as a ſtandard for all the reſt, *' 


Obſerve alſo, either in direct or oblique views, 
whether the proſpect before you make a curve; . 


41900 


it it does, you muſt be careful to make the ſame 
curve in your drawing. | 


ts | | 
as 6. To draw a Perſpectiue View, wherein are accidental 
ne points. See Fig. XVI. | 

h, 185 . ä 

e Rule your horizontal line a 5, and on one part of 
of it fix your point of ſight, as at c; from which rule 
n the diagonals d and ce on one fide, and cf and 


ET; / on the other ; which will ſhew the roofs and baſes 
of all the houſes in the ſtreet directly facing you 
(uppoſing yourſelf placed at A in the centre of the 
baſe line. Then fix your accidental points g and 5 


1— upon the horizontal line, and rule from them to the 
Sg angles; and Im, where the ſtreets on each ſide take 
* a different direction, towards the accidental points g 


and h,) and the lines g 7 and g & give the roofs and 
baſes of all the buildings on one ſide, as 1% and mh 
do on the other.. „ | 


Accidental points ſeldom intervene where the diſ- 
tance is ſmall, as in noblemen's ſeats, groves, 
| eanals, Sc. which may be drawn by the ſtrict rules of 
perſpective ; but where the proſpect is extenſive and 
varied, including mountains, bridges, caſtles, rivers, 
precipices, woods, cities, &c. it will require ſuch an 
infinite number of accidental points, that. it will be 
better to do them as nature ſhall dictate, and your 
ripened judgment approve. S 


FVV 


7. To find the centre for the roof of a houſe, in ar oblique 
i view. Fig. I. See plate V. 


Suppoſe from the point of ſight, A, the viſual 
lines AB and A C be drawn, B C being one per- 
pendicular given, and D E the other, rule the dia- 
* en | gonals 
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gonals from D to C, and. from E to B, and the per- 
pendicular F G raifed through the point of their in- 
terſection, will ſhew the true centre of the roof, as 


will appear by ruling the lines GE and GC. 


For want of being acquainted with this neceſſary 
rule, many who have been well yerſed in other parts 
of perſpeCtive, have ſpoiled the look of their picture, 
by drawing the roofs of their houſes out of their true 
perpendicular. N | 


8. To ferm a Square from a Line given, 
See Fig. II. 


"Firſt rule your baſe line to any length you pleaſe, 
as from A to B, then raiſe the de. (as in 
Fig. II. Plate III.) ſrom A to C, and from B to 
D; next meaſure with compaſſes from A to B, ſetting 


one point in A, turn the arch EF; then with the 


ſame extent of compaſſes, ſet one foot in B, and de- 
ſcribe the arch GH: laſtly, rule from I to K, touch- 
Ing the outward parts of the arches where they inter- 

ri the perpendiculars, and you will find the required 
ſquare. 


9. To form a Pereldaran from a given Line, 
ry See Fig. IIT. | 


Firſt rule a given line the length required, as at AB; 
next raiſe a perpendicular at A, another at B, (as in 
Fig. II. Plate III.) and on them ſet off the proper 
heights, as AC and BD; join CD with a line, and 
you have the parallelogram complete, | 
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CHAP. III. 


„„ + © H Ii N46 
E TCHING is a method of working on copper, 


wherein the lines or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut 
with a graver, are eaten with aqua-fortis. 


This art being executed with greater eaſe and free- 
dom than engraving, repreſents curious ſubjects better, 


| and more agreeable to nature, as figures, landſcapes, 
ruins, and ſmall faint, or remote objects, buildings, &c. 


The principal materials for this art are the plate, hard 
and ſoft ground, (the firſt for winter, and the other 
for ſummer) a dabber, turpentine varniſh, lamp-black, 
foft wax, and aqua-fortis, or ſpirits of nitre. 


The tools are, an oil rubber, a burniſher, a ſcraper, 
a hand-vice, etching-boards, etching-needles, an oil- 
ſtone, and a parallel ruler. 


The plate may be had of any ſize, and well poliſhed, 


fit for uſe, of the copper-plate makers, in Shoe lane, 
Holborn. „ 


Directions for laying the ground. ; 


H AVING provided yourſelf with a print, which 


rs ta be had of Carington Bowles, No. 69, St. Paul's 


| Church Yard, and with a plate of the ſize of the print 


or drawing you intend to copy, rub it well -with an 
oil rubber made of ſwanſkin-flannel, till all the marks 


R 


4 
then wiping off the dirty oil with a linen rag, dip your 
finger in ſome clean oil, and touch it over every part 
of the plate; after which, with yonr burniſher poliſh 
the plate, till you can fee your face in it; and in caſe 
any ſand-holes or flaws appear, the ſcraper will aſſiſt 
you in taking them out. Ihe marks left by the ſcraper 
are to be taken out with the burniſher, till nothing ap- 
pear. Having fixed your hand-vice at one end of the 
plate, with a rag and whiting clear the plate carefully 
from greaſe; then heat it over a chareoal-fire, or 
lighted paper, till it will melt the ground, which 1s to 
be laid on thinly, and dabbed all over with the dabber, 


till it is perfectly ſmooth and even; then warm the 


ate again, and holding it up with the ground down- 
wards, ſmoak it all over with a large candle, taking 
care that the ſnuff of it do not touch the ground, and 
waving the candle continually over every part, ſo that 
the ground may not be burnt by heating it more in one 
1 55 than another. If the plate be large, you may 
ind four penny- candles together. 


Directions for tracing. 
THE firſt thing to be done, ag the plate is 


cooling, after the ground is laid) is to rub the 
back of your print or drawing all over with a bit of 
rag or cotton, dipt in the ſcrapings of red or white 
. chalk, and ſhake off the looſe dirt, or wipe it off gently 
with a clean rag. Place the red ſide upon the plate, 
making it faſt at each corner with a little bit of ſoft 
wax. Lay your etching-board under your hand, to 
prevent bruiſing the ground; then with a blunt etching- 
needle trace lightly the outlines and breadths of the 
ſhadows, till the marks of them appear upon the ground, 
which you muſt take care not to penetrate by tracing 
too hard, 5 LR | | 
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As great nicety is required in this part of your work, 


zt will be neceſſary now and then to lift up one corner 


of your original, and examine whether every part be 
traced before you take it off, as it will be extremely 
difficult to lay it down again in its former poſition. 


Direction. fir Etching. 


HAN carefully traced your original, take it 
off, and lay a ſilk or linen handkerchief next the 
plate, and over that your etching-board; then proceed 
10 the etching, for which obſerve the following direc- 
tions, which are adapted to every particular branch, 
as landſcapes, ſhipping, portraits, hiſtory, architec- 


_- 


Diſtances in landſcapes, or the faint parts of any 
other picture, are the firſt to be done; and theſe are 
to be worked cloſer, and with a ſharper-pointed 
needle ; the darker parts muſt be etched wider, and 
with a blunter needle ; but, to prevent miſtakes, the 


needles may be marked according to their different 


degrees, and the uſes for which they are intended. As 
for the very fainteſt parts of all, they are to be left 
for the graver, or dry point ; of which hereafter. 


In building, ang all architecture in general, uſe a 
parallel ruler, till frequent practice enables you to 
do them well enough without. 


The needles may, when neceſſary, be whetted upon 
your oil- ſtone, keeping them turning in your hand, ſo 
as to whet them equally all round. The oil-ftone 
will be farther uſeful in whetting the ſcraper, which. 
is to be rubbed flat upon the ſtone, and with a ſteady 
hand, keeping oil conſtantly upon the ſtone. Es 
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Of Biting or Eating-m the Work ꝛvith Aqua- Furlis. 


F nothing be omitted; and if any ſcratches appear 
upon the ground, or miſtakes be committed in the 
etching, they are to be ſtopped out, which is done by 
covering them with a mixture of lamp-black and tur- 
pentine-varniſh, laid on thinly with a hair- pencil, 
which, when dry, will reſiſt the aqua-fortis. But it 
will be beſt to ſtop out theſe as they occur to you i 

the courſe of your work, for by his means they will 
be leſs liable to eſcape your notice; and when the 
varniſh is dry, you may etch it over again, if 

required. „„ 5 


The next thing is to encloſe the work with a rim 
or border of ſoft green, or other coloured wax, about 
half an inch high, bending the wax in the form of a 
ſpout at one corner, to pour off the aqua-fortis ; and 
that it may not run out at any other part, take care to 


lay your wax ſo cloſe to the plate, that no vacancies 


be left. ; 


Your aqua-fortis muſt be ſingle ; and if too ſtrong, 
as will be ſeen in the biting, take it off, and mix 1t 
with a little water, ſhaking them together in a bottle; 
and when it is too weak, it may be ſtrengthened by 
mixing it in a bottle with a little double aqua-fortis, 
The bottle, which contains the aqua-fortis ſhould have 
2 large mouth, and a glaſs ſtopple. 


Let the aqua-fortis lie on the plate, a ſhort time, 
wiping off the bubbles, as they ariſe, with a feather, 
which may remain upon the plate while it 1s biting ; 
after which take it off, and waſh the plate with de ni 
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IRST examine your work carefully, to ſee that 


= as. 2 


then let it dry, and by ſcraping off part of the ground 
from the fainteſt part of the work, try if it be bit 
enough ; and if not, ſtop out the part you have tried 
with the lamp-black and varniſh ; and when that is 
dry, pour on the aqua-fortis again. 


When the faint parts of your work are bit enough, 
ſtop them out, and proceed to bite the ſtronger parts, 
1 them out as occaſion requires, till the whole 
work 1s ſufficiently bit: then warm the plate and 
take off the ſoft wax; after which, heat the plate 
till the ground melts, pour on a little oil, and wipe the 
whole off with a rag. When the ground is taken off, 


rub the work well with the oil rubber, and wipe the 


plate clean, then proceed to finiſh it with the graver, 
according to the following directions. 
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HE tools neceſſary for engraving are, the oil- 

rubber, burniſher, ſcraper, oil-ſtone, needles, 
and ruler, already mentioned to be uſed in etching ;. 
alſo gravers, compaſles, and a ſand-bag. 


Gravers are of two ſorts, ſquare and lozenge : three 


of each ſort ſhould be provided. Fhe firſt is uſed in 


cutting the broader ſtrokes, the other for. the fainter 
and more delicate. No graves ſhould exceed the length 
of five inches and a halt, 


ing for ſtrait lines. 


The fand-bag, or cuſhion, is uſed to lay the plate 

on, for the conveniency of turning it about, and may 
be had, together with the gravers, at the Ironmongers,. 
in Foſter lane; as may likewiſe the oil-ſtone, which 
mult be of the Turkey ſort. | 


Of whetting and tempering the Graver. 


A® great pains are required to whet the graver 
nicely, particularly the belly of it, care muſt be 
taken to lay the two angles of the graver, which are to 
be held next the plate, flat upon the ſtone, and rub 
them ſteadily till they are poliſhed like a mirror, and 


till the belly riſes gradually above the plate, ſo as that, 


when yon lay the graver flat upon it, you may juſt 
perceive the light under the point; otherwiſe it will 
dig into the copper, and it will be impoſſible to keep a 

| | point, 


the handle included, except- 
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point, or execute the work with freedom. In order 
to this, keep your right arm cloſe to your ſide, and 
place the fore-finger of your left hand upon that part 
of the graver which lies uppermoſt on the ſtone. When 
this is done, in order to whet the face, place the flat 
part of the handle in the hollow of your hand, with 
the belly of the graver upwards, upon a moderate ſlope, 
and rub the extremity or face upon the ſtone, till it 
has an exceeding ſharp point, which wn may try upon 
your thumb-nail. The oil-ſtone, w 
never be kept without oil. | 

When the graver is too hard, as is uſually the caſe 
when firſt bought, and may be known by the frequent 
breaking of the point, the method of tempering the 


ſteel is as follows:: 


Heat a poker red-hot, and hold the graver upon it 
within half an inch of the point, waving it to and fro 
till the ſteel changes to a light ſtraw- colour; then put 
the point into oil to cool; or, hold the graver cloſe 
to the flame of a candle, till it be of the 2 colour, 
and cool it in the tallow ; but be careful either way 
not to hold too long, for then it will be too foft; and 
in this caſe the point, which will then turn blue, muſt 
be broken off, and whetted afreſh, and tempered again, 
if required. But be not too haſty in tempering; for 
fometimes a little whetting. will bring it to a good 
condition. 25 ON 


Of holding the Grauer. 


CE T off that part of the handle which is upon 
the fame line with the belly, or ſharp edge of the 
graves, making that fide flat, that it may be no 


Hold 


oblitrucuon. 


ile in uſe, muſt 


„ 
Hold che handle in the hollow of your hand; and 


extending your fore finger towards the point, let it reſt 
upon the back of the graver, that you may guide it flat, 
and parallel with the plate. 


Take care that your fingers do not interpoſe between 
the plate and the graver; for they will prevent you 
from carrying the graver level with the plate, and from 
cutting your ſtrokes ſo clean as they ought to be. 


Directions for Engraving. 


L ET the table or board you work at be firm and 
ſteady ; upon which place your ſand bag with the 
plate upon it; and holding, the graver as above direct- 
ed, proceed to buſineſs in the following manner: 


For ſtrait ſtrokes, hold your plate firm upon the fand 
bag with your left hand, moving your Fight hand for- 
wards ; leaning lighter where the ſtroke 
and harder where you would have it broader. 


For circular or crooked ſtrokes, hold the graver ſted- 
faſt, moving your hand, or the plate, as you ſee 
convenient. | 


Learn to carry your hand with ſuch a ſleight, that you 
may end your ſtroke as finely as you began it; and if 
you have occaſion to make one part deeper or blacker 


than. another, do it by degrees; and that you may do | 


it with greater exactneſs, take care that your ſtrokes 
be not too cloſe, nor too wide. 


In the courſe of your work, ſcrape off the barb or 
roughneſs which ariſes, with the belly of your graver ; 
but be careful, in doing this, not to ſcratch the plate; 
and that you may ſee your work properly as you go on, 

| rub 


ould be fine, 
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rub it with the oil rubber, and wipe the plate clean, 
which will take off the glare of the copper, and ſhew 
flat, what you have done to the beſt advantage. 


Any miſtakes or ſcratches in the plate may be rub- 
bed out with the burniſher, and the part levelled with 


— the ſcraper, poliſhing it again afterwards lightly with 
om the burniſher. | _ 


Having thus attained the uſe of the graver, - ac- 

cording to the foregoing rules, you will be able to 

finiſh the piece you had etched, by graving up the 
feveral parts to the colour of the original ; begin- 
ind ning, as in the etching, with the fainter parts, and 
the advancing gradually with the ſtronger, till the whole 
t- is compleèated. 


The dry point (ſo called becauſe not uſed till the 
ground is en off the plate) 1s principally employed 
in the extreme light parts of water, ſky, drapery, 
architecture, &c. | 


For your firſt practice, copy ſuch prints as are openly 
ſhaded ; the more finiſhed ones being too difficult, till 


you have gained farther experience. : 


Great choice of prints of every kind, fit for young 
beginners, may be had of Carington Bowles, No. 69, 


St. Paul's Church-yard. 


N. B. To prevent any obſtruction from too great a 
degree of light, we would recommend the uſe of a ſaſh, 
made of tranſparent or fan paper, paited on a frame, and 
placed ſloping at a convenient diſtance between your 
work and the light. This will not only preſerve the 
light, but, when the ſun ſhines, cannot poſſibly be 
diſpenſed with. 1 ee © 
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Or MEZZOTINTO-SCRAPING. 


TJTFUHIS art, which is of late date, is recommended 
to the practice of the ingenious reader, for the 
amazing eaſe with which it is executed, eſpecially by 
thoſe who have any notion of drawing. on... 
Mezzotinto prints are thoſe which have no hatching 
or ſtrokes of the graver, but whoſe lights and ſhades 
are 1 75 , and appear like a drawing of In- 
EB Ex PM / 5 = 2 


The tools uſed in this art are, The copper plate, 
oil ſtone, grounding tools, ſcrapers, burniſher and 
needles. | VVV 


Directions for laying the Mexzatinto Ground, 


FARK off upon the bottom of the plate the 
diſtance you intend to leave for the writing, 

coat of arms, &c. then, laying your plate with a 
iece of ſwanſkin flannel under it upon your table, 
hold the grounding-tool in your hand perpendicu- 


larly, lean upon It moderately hard, continually rock- | 


ing your hand in a right line from end to end, till 

ou have wholly covered the plate in one direction. 
. croſs the ſtrokes from ſide to ſide, afterwards 
from corner to corner, working the tool each time 
all over the plate, in every direction almoſt like the 
points of a compaſs; taking all poſſible care not to 
let the tool cut (in one direction) twice in a place. 


This 


1 


This done, the plate will be full, or, in other words, 
all over rough alike, and would, if it were printed, 
appear completely black. 


Having laid the ground, take the ſcrapings of black 
chalk, and with a piece of rag rub it over the plate, or 
ou may, with two or three candles, ſinoke it, as be- 


fore directed for etching. 


Now, take your print or drawing, and having rubbed 
the back with red chalk duſt, mixed with white lake, 


proceed to trace it as directed, page 32. 


Directions for Whetting the Grounding- Tool. 


F a tooth of the tool ſhould break, it may be per- 
ceived in the working by a particular {treak or gap, 
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which will appear in the ground in a ſtrait line; in 
which caſe the tool muſt be whetted on the back, hold- 
Ing it ſlopeing, and in a circular manner, like the bot- 
tom of the tool. 


Directions for Scraping the Picture. 


TA K E a blunt needle and mark the outlines only; 

then with a ſcraper ſcrape off the lights in every 
part of the plate, as clean and ſmooth as poſſible, in 
proportion to the ſtrength of the lights in your picture, 
taking care not to hurt your outlines. And that you 
may the better ſee what you do, with the thumb and 
fore finger of the left hand hold a piece of tranſparent 
paper, ſlopeing, juſt over your right hand, and you will 
ſoon be a judge of the different tints of the work you 
are doing; ſcraping off more or leſs of the ground, as 
the different ſtrength of _ and tints require. 


The 
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The uſe of the burniſher is, to ſoften or rub down 
the extreme light parts after the ſcraper is done with, 
fuch as the tip of the noſe, forehead, linen, &c. which 
might otherwiſe, when proved, appear rather miſty 
thas clear. | 


Another method uſed by mezzotinto-ſcrapers, is to 
etch the outlines of the original, as alſo of the folds in 
drapery, marking the breadth of the ſhadows by dots, 
which having bit of a proper colour with aqua-fortis, 
according to the direCtions =_ page 34 and 35, take 


off the ground uſed in etching, and having laid the 


mezzotinto- ground as in page 40, proceed to ſcrape 
the picture as above. 


Four or five days before you think the plate will be 
ready for proving, notice mult be given to the copper 
plate printer, to wet ſome French paper, as no other 


will do for printing them, and as that time is neceſſary 
for it to lie in wet. When the proof is dry, touch it 


with white chalk where it fhould be lighter, and with 
black chalk where in ſhould be darker ; and when the 
print 15 retouched, proceed as before for the lights, and 
for the ſhades uſe a ſmall grounding-tool, as much as 
you judge neceſſary to bring it to a proper colour; and 
when you have done as much as you think expedient, 
prove it again, and ſo proceed to prove and touch, till 
it is entirely to your mind. When the plate tarniſhes 
in the part where you are at work, a little vinegar and 
ſalt kept by you in a vial will take it off, wiping it dry 
with a clean rag. 


Avoid as much as poſlible overfcraping any part be- 
fore the firſt proving, as by this caution the work will 
appear the more elegant. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 


Or PAINTING veon GLASS. 


AINTING upon glaſs is an art which has gene- 
P rally appeared difficult; yet there is no repre- 
ſentation can be more elegant than that of a picture 
done well in this manner; for it gives all the ſoftneſs 
that can be deſired in a picture, and is eaſy to work; 
as there are no outlines to draw, nor any ſhade to 
make, but the colours are put on withoyt the trouble 
of f | 


The pictures are thoſe done in mezzotinto ; for 


their ſhades being rubbed down on the glaſs, the ſeve- 


ral lines which repreſent the ſhady part of any common 
print, are by this means blended together, and appear 


as ſoft and united as in any drawing of Indian ink. 


Provide fuch mezzotintos as you like; cut off the 
margin; then get a piece of fine crown glaſs, the ſize 


of your prints (as flat and free from knots or ſcratches 


as poſſible); clean the glaſs, and lay ſome Venice tur- 
pentine, quite thin and ſmooth, on one fide thereof, 
with a, bruſh of hog's hair. Lay the print flat in 
water, and let it remain on the ſurface till it ſinks; it is 
then enough; take it carefully out, and dab it between 
ſome papers, that no water may be ſeen, yet ſo as to be 

damp. | FE 
New, lay the damp print, with its face uppermoſt, 
upon a flat table; then, holding the glaſs over it, with- 
out touching the turpentine till it is exactly even with 
the print, let it fall gently on it. Preſs the glaſs down 
FA IT carefully 
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carefully with your fingers in ſeveral parts, ſo that the 


turpentine may ſtick to the print; after which, take it 
up; then holding the glaſs towards you, preſs the print 
With your fingers, from the center towards the edges, 
till there be no bliſters remaining. 


When this is done, wet the back of your print with 
a ſponge, till the paper will rub off with your fingers; 


then rub it gently, and the White paper will roll off, 
leaving the impreſſion only upon the glaſs. Then let 


it dry, and with a camels-hair pencil, dipt in oil of tur- 
pentine, wet it all over, and it will be perfectly tranſ- 
parent, and fit for painting. | 


_ Gilours proper for Painting upon Glaſs. 


HE ſeveral forts of colours ground in oil for this 
* purpoſe, and tied up in little bladders, may be had 
at the colour ſhops. of Wat 


Whites. 1 Yellows. 
Flake White, | Engliſh Pink. 
Spodium. Maſſicot. 

3 ö | Engliſch Ochre. 

Blacks. Spruce Ochre. 
Lamp-Black. - Dutch Pink. 

 Tvory-Black. Orpiment. 

Blues. 

—— Hrowns. Blue-Bice. 

Spaniſh Brown. Pruſſian Blue. 
Umber. Saunders Blue. 

| Smalt. 

1 Jn | 
Roſe Pink. 55 OW 
Vermilion. Verdi zh 
Red Lead. Tee Vane 
nene Green Verditure 


Native Cinnaber . 


The 
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The ultramarine (for blue), and the carmine (for 
red), are rather to be bought in powders, as in that 
caſe they are leſs apt to dry, or be loſt; and as the 
leaſt touch of theſe will give the picture a caſt, mix up 
what you want for preſent uſe with a drop or two of 
nut-o1] upon your pallet, with your pallet-knife. 


The pallets and pallet-knives, may be had at the 
colour-ſhops, or ivory turners. | 


To get the colour out of the bladders, prick a hole 
at the bottom of each, and preſs it till you 1 enough 
upon your pallet for preſent uſe; becauſe the colours 
are apt to dry and ſkin over. 


Then lay a ſheet of white paper on the table, and 


taking the picture in your left-hand, with the turpen- 


tine {ide next you, hold it {lopeing (the bottom reſting 
on the white paper), and all che outlines and tints of 
the print will be ſeen on the glaſs; and nothing re- 
mains but to lay on the colours proper for the different 
parts, as follows: . 


: The Method of uſing the Colours. 


A S the lights and ſhades of your picture open, lay 
A the lighter colours firſt on the lighter parts of your 
print, and the darker over the ſhaded parts ; and having 
once laid on the brighter colours, it is not material 
if the darker forts are laid a little over them; for the 
firſt colour will hide thoſe laid on afterwards. As 


for example: 
LT. Reds. | 
Lay on firſt the red lead, and ſhade with lake or 


carmine. 
| Tellotus. 


C 6 }) ; 
Tellotus. 


The lighteſt yellow laid on fil. may be ſhaded 
with Dutch pink. 


Blues, 


Blue-bice or ultramarine, uſed for the lights, may 
be ſhaded with indigo. , 


Greens. 
Lay on verdigriſe firſt, and then a mixture of that 


and Dutch pink. This n may be lightened by an 
addition of Dutch pink. 


When any of theſe colours are too ſtrong, they 
may be lightened to any degree, by mixing white with 


them upon your pallet; or you may darken them as 


much as you pleaſe, by mixing them with a deeper 
ſhade of the | you colour, 


The colours muſt not be laid on too thick; but if 
troubleſome, thin them before you uſe them, 'with 2 
little turpentine- oil. 


Take care to have a pencil for each colour; and 
never uſe that which you have uſed for green with any 
other colour, without firſt waſhing it well with turpen- 
tine-oil, as that colour is apt to appear predominant 
when the colours are dry. 


Waſh all the pencils after uſing in turpentine-oil. 


Your glaſs, when painted, muſt ſtand three or four 


days free from duſt, before it be framed. 


All forts of mezzotinto and other prints proper for 
painting on 755 may be had of CARINGTON , 
Mo. 69. St. Paul's Church Tard. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Or PAINTING ix CRAYONS, 


RAYONS are to be had in boxes, every 
colour partitioned off ſeparately, to prevent 
mixing. 


The belt are thoſe of Switzerland. 


The different colours are white, black, yellow, orange, 


red, purple, blue, green, and brown; and each of theſe 


have their Teveral ſhades, excepting the two firſt, 


Directions for uſing them: 


13 HE paper to be uſed on this occaſion is rongh 

Venice paper, of a whited-brown colour, and the 
ſtiffer the better. That ſort called Cape-paper is found 
to be the beſt, becauſe upon that the 8 beſt diſ- 
tribute themſelves. By this method figures may be 
drawn in their proper colours as they appear to the eye, 
becauſe the colours may be matched with the crayons, 
and the crayons being dry, will not alter their colour; 
but the colours, when wet, appear deeper than when 
they are dry, which is apt to deceive a young beginner. 


Another way to make the neceſſary preparations, is 
to take ſome of the thickeſt and ſmootheſt light blue 
or other paper, and get a ſtraining- frame from a frame- 
maker's or carpenter's, on which ſtrain ſome coarſe 
Scotch or Iriſh cloth, drawing and faſtening it with 
ſmall tacks round the edges, till it be quite ſmooth ; 
after which, with a ſponge and fair water gently wet 
the blue paper, and then with a bruſh or rag paſte the 


paper 
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paper all over, and lay it carefully on the cloth, exactly 
even with the ſtraining- frame; after which take it up, 
and laying white paper on the table, place the blue 
paper downwards ; with one hand keep the ſtraining- 
frame ſteady, and with the other rub the cloth cloſe to 
the paper ; do this very carefully ; and taking it up, lay 
it on the table with the blue paper upwards, and a piece 
of paper under your hand, and rub it cloſe to the 
ſtraining frame, without touching any other part, then 
let it ſtand to dry; after which, ſet it on an eaſal, 


iy may be had at the colour-ſhops) and proceed as 


ollows : 
Make the firſt ſketch or rough-draught with char- 


coal; then with black, white, or red chalk, correct 
what you ſee amiſs. The outline being thus com- 
pleted, rub. in your crayons according to their proper 
colours, and then with your finger or fitch ſoften and 
blend them together. Tok 


, 
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CHAP. VIII 
Or PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. 


IHE materials neceſſary for this art are gum, co- 


lours, hair-pencils, fitches, a pallet and pen-knife. 
The colours in general are white, black, brown, red, 


yellow, blue, and green. 


The ſeveral ſpecies of each are as follow: 


Whites. 
Ceruſe. 
Flake White. 
Spaniſh White. 
Spodium. 
White Lead. 
Conſtant White. 


Blacks, 
Burnt Cherry-Stones. 
Ivory Black. | 
Lamp- Black. 
Keating's Black. 


Browns. 
Spaniſh Brown. 
Spaniſh Licorice, 

mber. 
Biſtre. 
Reds. 
Burnt Ochre. 
Carmine. 
Cinnabar-Lake. 
Minium: 5 
Indian Lake. 
Indian Red. 
Red Ink. 
Red Lead. 
Vermiliön. 


* 


} 


| Tellatus. 

Engliſh Ochre. 
Gall-ſtone. 

Gambodge. 

Maſſicot, dark and light. 
Ochre de Luce. 
Orpiment. 


DutchPink, dark and light 


Roman Ochre, 


1] Saffron. 


Blues. 
Blue Bice. 
Blue Verditure. 
Saunders Blue. 
Pruſſian Blue, dark and 

light. 

Indigo. 
Litmoſe. 
Smalt. 
Ultramarine. 
Terre Blue 


Greens. 
Green Bice. 


| Green Pink. 


Sap Green. 
Verdigriſe, 


Green Verditure. 


G Moſt 
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Moſt of the preceding colours may be had ready 
prepared in ſhells, or lumps, as alſo the hair-pencils, at 
the colour ſhops. If you uſe lumps, a grind-ſtone and 


muller muſt be provided, which are to be of pebble, and 


may be had at the ſtone- cutters, and the colour ſhops. , 


Directians for making the following mixed Ces, - 


Aſb Colour. W/ HITE and lamp-black ; or indigo and 
| and black ; or cherry-ſtone and white, 
ſhaded with ivory-black. 

Bay Colour. 23 with a little Spaniſh brown and 

| q black. | 

Bright Red. Indian lake and native cinnabar. 

Carnation. Lake and white, ſhaded with lake. 
Changeable Red lead and water of maſlicot, ſhaded with 

Silk. ſap- green. 

Cloud Colaur. White, light maſſicot; or lake and white 
ſhaded with blue verditure; or blue ver- 
diture alone. | | 

Crimſon. Cinnabar-lake and white, ſhaded with lake. 
Flame Colour. Vermilion and orpiment ; or red lead and 

; maſſicot, heightened with white. 

Fleſh Colour. White, with a little lake, and red lead ; add 
yellow ochre for a ſwarthy complexion. 

FrenchGreen.Light pink and Dutch bice, ſhaded with 

reen pink, | | 

Glaſs Gray. Ceruſe, with a little blue of any kind. 

Hair Colour. Maſſicot, umber, yellow ochre, ceruſe, 

| ochre-de-Juce, and cherry-ſtone black. 

Lead Colour. Indigo and white. 

Light Blue. Blue bice, heightened with ceruſe or 

ſpodium. | 1 

Light green. Pink and ſmalt, with white, if need require. 

Lion Taꝛuny. Red lead and maſſicot, ſhaded with umber. 

Murrey. Cinnabar-lake and white lead. 

Orange. Red lead and a little fine maſſicot, ſhaded 

| with gall-ſtone and lake. 

5 | Orange 
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Orange Tawny.Cinnabar, light pink and a little maſſicot, 
ſhaded with gall-ſtone and lake. 

Pearl Colour. Carmine, with a little white, ſhaded with 

| lake. | 

Popinjay Green. Green and maſſicot ; or pink and a little 
indigo, ſhaded with indigo. | 

Purple. Indigo, Spaniſh brown and white ; or 

blue bice with red and white lead; or blue 


bice and lake. ; 
Ruſſet. Cherry-ſtone black, and white. | 
Scarlet. Red lead and lake, with or without ver- 


milion; or carmine and Indian lake; or 
native cinnabar and red lead ſhaded with 


indian lake. | | | | : 
Sea Green. Bice, pink and white, ſhaded with green 
pink. 


Sky Colour, Light maſſicot and white, for the loweſt 
and lighteit parts; red ink and white for the 
next; blue bice and white for a third degree; 
and blue bice alone for the higheſt part of 
all. Theſe are to be all ſoftened into one 
another at the edges, ſo as not to appear 

| harſh. 1 
Sky Colour for Blue bice, and Venice ceruſe; or ultra- 
Drapery. marine and white, ſhaded with indigo. 


Si rat Colour. Yellow maſſicot, and a very little cinnabar, 


ſhaded with dark pink. | 
Violet Colour. Indigo, white and cinnabar lake ; or fine 
| Dutch bice and lake, ſhaded with in- 
digo; or litmoſe, ſmalt, and blue bice ; 
5 the latter moſt predominant. 
Water. Blue and white ſhaded with blue, and 
| heightened with white, 


G 2 | Directiůons 


C M2 
Hirectious far uſing the Colours; 


Vn pencils muſt be faſt in their quills, and ſharp 
— after you have drawnt em through your 
mouth. | | 


Before you begin, have all your colours ready before 
you, and a pallet for the cõnveniency of mixing them; 
a paper to lay under your hand, and to keep your work 
clean, as well as to try your colours upon ; alſo a large 
bruſh called a fitch, to wipe off the duſt when yout 

colours are dry. | X 


Lay your colours on but thinly at firſt, deepening and 
mellowing them by degrees as you ſee occaſion. The 
"= you lay them on, the evener and cleaner your 
rawing will appear. 5 

Take care to preſerve all your colours from duſt; 
and before you uſe them wipe your ſhells and pallet 
every time with a fitch. \ 


When you have done your work, or would lay it 


aſide, be careful to waſh your pencils clean in warm 
water. | pt 


For face painting, mix up a little light carnation 
or fleſh colour, with gum water, in a ſhell by it- 
felf. If it be for a fair complexion, mix vermilion 
and white flake together; and for a ſwarthy one, 
add to the former a little maſſicot or Engliſh ochre, 
or both. _ 3 5 

Let your fleſh colour be always lighter than the 
complexion you would paint: for by working on it 
you may bring it to its true colour. A 
In a large ſhell, or upon your pallet, lay your dif- 
ferent ſhades of fleſh-colour at a convenient diſtance 
from each other; and always have ready a ſufficient 
quantity of white to lighten your ſhadows. 


For 


— =» 


For the cheeks and lips uſe a mixture of lake and 
ted lead, or carmine, as occaſion requires; and. for 
blue tints, (as under the eyes and in veins) indigo os 
ultramarine and white. Sie 


For gray faint ſhadows, uſe white, Engliſh ochre, 
ſometimes maſlicot ; for deep ſhadows, white, Engliſh 
ochre, umber; for darker ſhadows, lake and pink, 
which make a good fleſhy ſhadow. 


In colouring landſcapes, at firſt only lay dead co- 
lours ſmooth all over the piece, leaving no part un- 
covered ; and be not over-curious in this part of the 
performance, but rather uſe a maſterly freedom ; and. 
the work, though ſeemingly rough to the eye, will 
have a good effect when placed at a diſtance. 


Let not the roughneſs of the colour diſcourage you; 
for it is eaſily to be ſoftened by degrees with the other 


ſhadows, obſerving only to ſoften and heighten them 


according as the light falls. 


In ſome places lay on ſtrong touches, and in thoſe 
places bring your work up together to an equal round- 
neſs and ſtrength; tempering and ſweetening your 
colours with a ſharper pencil than the firſt, that no 
lumps or harſh edges be left, but that all your ſhadows 
may lie diſperſed, ſoft, and ſmooth, gliding gently, as 
it were, into one another. 289 | 

| You are not to finiſh any part before the other, but 
work up all the parts gradually alike, till you ſee no- 
thing wanting to complete your picture. 

Having laid your dead colours, begin firſt with the 


| lighteſt parts, as the ſky, ſun-beams, &c. then the 


yellowiſh beams (which are to be done with maſſicot 
and white); next the blueneſs of the ſky (with ultra- 
marine or ſmalt alone). For N clouds only, mix 
lake and white, making your colours deeper as they 
o upwards from the horizon, except in tempeſtuous 
flies The tops of diſtant mountains r 
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fo faint, that they may ſeem to loſe themſelves in 
the air. | 
Bring your colours forwards, as your diſtance de- 
creaſes; painting your firſt ground next the horizon 
downwards of a blueiſh ſea-green, and as you advance 
forwards, of a reddiſh or darker green, till you come 
to the fore- ground itſelf, which as it is to be the darkeſt 
part of all, do with dark green, ſhaded with a dark 


rown or yellow); which rule of ſhadow will alfo ſerve 


for the trees on each reſpective ground, 


All Aiftant objects are to be made imperfect as they 
appear to the eye, as has been already obſerved under 
e article of Light and Shade, page 16. 


In colouring trees, boughs, and branches, touch in 
all the dark ſhades firft, raĩſing the >. wth leaves above 
the darker by adding maſſicot to the dark green, which 
may 'be made with bice, pink, and indigo, for the 
e of all, which are to be done laſt; touch 
hghtly the extremities of the leaves with a little green, 
maſſicot, and white, and ſet off the darkeſt. ſhadows 
with ſap-green and indigo. 

Theſe rules are adapted to general appearances ; but 
the learner may deviate from them as nature ſhall dictate. 

With regard to drapery, fruit, flowers, and other 
branches of painting, the beſt obſervations are to be 
taken from the objetiotheriſelves, rather than the moſt 
curious and exact repreſentations of them. | 


RECEIPTS FOR THOSE WHO PAINT IN 
' WATER=- COLOURS, 
To make Gum- Mater. 
JD ISSOLVE one ounce of pure white gum- arabic, 


— and half an ounce of double-refined Tar, in a 
quart of ſpring-water; ſtrain it through a 


or a piece of muſlin, and bottle it off for uſe, keeping 
Another 


it free from duſt, 


ne ſieve 
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Another Way. 
Take ſome gum-arabic of the whiteſt ſort, bruiſe 


it, and tie it up in a piece of. woollen cloth, and ſtee 
it in ſpring-water in a glaſs or earthen veſlel, till it is 
diſſolved. If it be too ſtiff, add more water; and if 
too thin, more gum, 


With this water you may temper moſt of your co- 


lours ; uſing ſuch a quantity, that being touched when 


dry, the colours will not come off. If the colour 
ſhines, there is too much gum in it, 


To keep the Flies from when Fork, 


When you have made your gum-water according 
to either of the foregoing directions, add thereto a 
little coloquinteda, which will picſerve your work, 


when expoſed, from being ſpoiled by the flies. 


To make Liquid Gold for Vellum Painting, Fans, &c. 

Grind the fineſt leaf-gold with ſtrong gum-water 
very fine, adding as you grind it more gum-vater as you 
ſee neceſſary, When you have ground it as une as 


you can, waſh it in a large ſhell ; then t:mper it with 


a little mercury ſublimate, bind it in the inell with a 
little diſſolved gum, ſhake and ſpread it equally all 


over the ſhell, and uſe it with fair water only. 


To make Liquid Silver for the fame Purpoſe. 
The proceſs for this is the ſame with that of liquid 
gold, only obſerving in the uſing it to temper it with 
glaire of eggs inſtead of water, 


To make the Glaire of Eggs. | 
Take the whites, and beat them with a ſpoon till 


they riſe all in a foam; let them ſtand all night, and 


they will be clarified into good glaire. 
ot Ta 
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To recover Liquid Silver that has contracted ruſt. 
If your filver, by length of time or damp weather, 
becomes ruſty, cover that part of your work with juice 
of garlick, which will effectually recover it. h 


To keep the Colours from ſinking. 


| Boll four ounces of roche-alum in a pint of ſpring- 


water, till it is thoroughly diſſolved ; then filter it 
through brown paper, and keep it for uſe. _ 
Before you lay on youf colours, take a ſponge, and 
wet the back of your paper with this water while it 
is hot. This will not only prevent the colours from 


ſinking, but will likewiſe give them an additional 


beauty and luſtre, and preſerve them from fadeing. 
If your paper is not good, it muſt be waſhed three or 
four times with this water, drying it every time. 


If your prints are to be varniſhed, waſh them all over 


with white ſtarch before you begin to lay on your colours. 
To make Size for painting Scenes, and other Candle- 


ight Pieces. | 

Steep a quarter of a pound of the cuttings of white 
glove-leather in water for ſome time ; then take them 
out, and boil them in three quarts of water till it waſtes 
to a pint, and ſtrain it through a cloth into an earthen 

an. When the ſize is cold if it feels firm under your 
Fang, it is ſtrong enough. You may prepare any 
colours in this ſize while it is warm, and it will For 
off the rome which would appear upon them by candle- 
light, if mixed with gum-water, 


205 recover Colours when decayed. 
Take roſemary-water double-diſtilled, or pure ſpirit 
of roſemary, and with a few drops of it, temper your 
colours, which, however dead and faded, will recover 
their bloom and brilliance. | | 


This water or ſpirit will prevent the bubbles in white 
and umber, which are troubleſome in grinding. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Or PAINTING ON SILK OR SATIN. 


AIRST make an outline according to your fancy, 
then lay on a waſh of iſinglaſs, with great care, 
which will remove the glare and ſleekineſs of the ſilk, 
being neceſſary to make your colours work freely; 
melt the iſinglaſs in clear water, ſo as not to be very 
glutinous, otherwiſe it would ſpoil your colours and 
diſcolour -your ſilk. Obſerve your lights are to be 
made by a ſmall tint, mixt with flake white, of the 


colour of the intended flower, juſt ſufficient to make 


a degree from the colour of the ſilk : for inſtance, if 
a blue flower, a very ſmall quantity of bice or blue 
verditure mixt with the white, uſing leſs of the white 
in proportion as the ſhades grow darker ; indigo may 
be. uſed alone in the darkeſt ſhades. Take care never 
to lay your colours on the ſilk thick, as then they will 
be apt to crack ; to prevent which it may be proper 
to mix a little white ſugar-candy with the gum-water. 
If your flower is ſo deep as not to admit of a pure 
white, in any part, lay on a priming of white, which 
8 thoroughly dry, proceed to the ground colour of 
ower, advancing gradually with the ſhades, as 
before directed. 5 | 
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NEW DRAWING-BOOKS, 


Deſigned and Engraved in a very ſuperior 


the Uſe and Improvement of Young Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies in the delightful Art of 
Drawing. \ 

Printed for and fold by the Proprietor CARINGTON 
BowLES,. at his Map and Print Warehouſe, No. 69, 
St. Paul's Church Yard, London. © | 
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I. B OWLES*s Practice of Perſpective; or an 

ealy method of repreſenting natural objects 
according to the rules of art, applied and exemplified 
in all the variety of caſes; as landſcapes, gardens, 
buildings of divers kinds, their appendages, parts, and 
furniture ; with rules for the proportion and poſition 
of figures; both in draught and relievo: alſo the 


by natural or artificial luminaries, and practical methods 
of drawing after nature, when the proceſs of rules are 
not underitood ; a work highly neceſſary for painters, 
engravers, architects, embroiderers, ſtatuaries, jewellers. 

tapeſtry- 


Style, by the moſt eminent Maſters, for 


manner of conducting the ſhadows produced either 


tion of examples KY with an eaſy and {imple 
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tapeſtry-workers, and others concerned in deſigning ; 
the whole illuſtrated with 150 copper-plates, written in 
French by a jeſuit of Paris. Tranflated by E. Cham- 
bers, author of Cyclopædia, or, An Univerſal Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences, the ſixth edition. © If you would 
„proceed immediately to the practice of perſpective, 
« without engaging in the intricacies. of the theory, 
« the Jeſuit's Perſpective will anſwer your purpoſe.” 
Wolfius in Element. Matheſ. Tom. II. p. 1048, 
gyarto, bound, s 


To this ſixth edition is prefixed the theory of per- 


ſpective, in which the reaſons and grounds of the 


ſeveral methods made uſe of in the practice, are ſhown 
and demonſtrated, by James Hodgſon, fellow of the 
Royal Society, and maſter of the mathematical ſchool 
in Chriſt's hoſpital. | 


II. Bowles's Practical Geometry ; or, a new and caſy 
method of treating that art. Whereby the practice of 
it is rendered plain and familiar, and the ſtudent is 
directed in the moſt eaſy manner, through the ſeveral 


parts and progreſſions of it. A work highly neceſſary 


for painters, engravers, architects, embroiderers, ſta- 
tuaries, jewellers, tapeſtry-workers, and others con- 
cerned in deſigning. The whole illuſtrated with 82 
copper- plates. Wherein, beſides the ſeveral geome- 
trical figures, are contained many examples of land- 
ſcapes, pieces of architecture, perſpective, draughts 
of figures, ruins, &. Tranſlated from the French 
of Monſieur Seb. le Clerc. The ſixth edition, 12mg. 
bound. Price 58. | 


III. Bmwles's Principles of Drawing; forming a com- 
plete drawing-book, illuſtrated with a curious collec- 


A method, 
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method, calculated to convey inſtruction to young 
minds, by which they may acquire the art without the 
aſſiſtance of a maſter; every branch of drawing is 
contained in this book, ſuch as the different parts of 
the human body, academy, dreſſed figures, landſcapes, 
birds, cattle, ſhipping, &c. &c. elegantly engraved on 
60 folio pages of copper plates, all from the original 
drawings of the moſt approved maſters. To which 
3s prefixed an introduction to drawing, containing rules 
and directions for the choice of inſtruments and ma- 
terials, and how to apply and manage them, with eaſy 
and proper leſſons for the young ſtudent, tranſlated 
from the French of Monſieur Gerard de Laireſſe, with 
abſtracts from C. A. Du Freſnoy, the ſeventh edition, 
corrected and greatly improved with additions. Folio. 
Price 158. | ET, „„ | 


IV. Bowles's Complete Drawing Boot; containing an 
extenſive collection of examples in all variety of ON 
Jets for the improvement of youth, in the pleaſant 
and uſeful art of drawing, elegantly engraved on 100 
copper-plates, in the following 5 — : 1. Leſſons 
adapted to lead the pupil gradually from the firſt prac- 
tice on parts of the human body, to the drawing of 
the whole academy figures in 50 plates, by Sebaſtian 
Le Clerc. 2. Examples of landſcapes ſketched in 
outlines for the firſt attempts of the pupil, and finiſhed 
with ſhadings for his after practice. In ſeveral ori- 
ginal plates, by Chatelaine, Vivetes, Vanſomer, &c. 
3. Deſigns in ſea pieces; many examples in horſes, 
cattle, 10 ls and flowers, after the beſt maſters on 
each ſubject. To which are annexed, introductory 
rules for the uſe of learners, with an account of 
the inſtruments and materials uſed in drawing. Quarto. 
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V. Bowles's 
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V. Bavlers Youths Aſſiſtant in Drawing ; contain: 
ing many curious ſpecimens on an eaſy and familiar 
plan, adapted to lead the pope gradually from the 


firſt practice on parts of the human body, to the 
drawing of the whole academy figures. Engraved 
on 50 copper plates, enlarged and improved by 
Seb. le Clerc; to which are prefixed, proper in- 
ſtructions to youth for their improvement and en- 
tertainment in this art. Quarto. Price 38. 


VI. Bowles's Paſſions of the Soul, repreſented in 
ſeveral heads, engraved in the manner of drawings 
in chalk, from the deſigns of the late celebrated 
Monſieur Le Brun. . | | 

In this ſuperior performance the lineaments of the 
face, that great mirrour of the ſoul ! are not only 


minutely deſcribed by letter preſs, but are admirably. 


delineated on 20 folio 8. 5 plates, in a ſtriking and 


moſt maſterly manner. Price 6s. 
VII. Bowles's Proportion of the Human Body, mea- , 
ſured from the moſt beautiful antique ſtatues, by 
Monſieur Audran, engraver to the late king of France; 
done from the originals engraved at Paris, on 27 large 


folio copper plates. Price 7s. 6d, 


VIII. Bowles's new Preceptor in Drawing ; conſiſt- 


ing of variety of claſſes, viz. whole figures in divers 


poſitions, and all the ſeveral parts of the human body 


from head to foot; light, airy, looſe landicapes ; 


perſpective views of ſea ports, forts, ruins, &c. 
being the cloſe ſtudy for a ſeries of years of the 
late Mr. Lens, miniature painter and drawing 


maſter to Chriſt's _ on 62 copper plates, en- 


graved by himſelf. eſigned ' chiefly for young be- 
ginners, and now publiſhed from the author's origi- 


hals, very neceſſary and uſeful for all drawing, board- 


ing 
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ing ſchools, Sc. To which is prefixed, an introduc- 
tion to drawing, containing a deſcription of the in- 
ſtruments and their reſpective uſes, and the materials 
proper for drawing: rules for managing the pencil, 
and the beſt method for attaining perfection in the 


art; with inſtructions, by which a young practitio- 


ner ſhall be enabled to form a judgment, as well of 
his own performances, as thoſe of others; with eaſy, 
proper, and necellary leſſons for him at his firſt en- 
trance. Alſo, the names of the colours uſed, with 
inſtructions to temper, mix, and fit them for paint- 
Ing. Likewiſe colours for waſhing eee or 
prints of any kind; with plain and eaſy rules 
for japanning. Tranſlated from the French of 
Monſieur Gerard de Laireſſe, and improved with 
extracts from C. A. Du Freſnoy, Salmon, Oc. Folio. 
Price 78. 6d. | 1 


IX. Bowles's Hioriſt, gpmtaining bo copper plates 


of beautiful flowers, regularly diſpoſed in their ſuc- 

ceſlion of blowing; to which is added, an accurate 

deſcription of their colours, with inſtructions for 

drawing and painting them according to nature, being 

a new work intended for the uſe and amuſement o 

open and ladies delighting in that art. Octavo, 
rice 0s. Coloured 1]. is. | 


X. Beowles's Drawing Book for Ladies, or Complete 
Floriſt, being an extenſive and curious collection of 
the moſt beautiful flowers, all drawn after nature by 
A. Heckle, with a ſhort introduction to drawing, 
and directions for mixing and uſing of colours. Alſo 
ſeveral proper and eaſy examples: The whole adapted 
for the improvement of ladies in needle work. En- 
pen on 24 folio copper plates. Price 6s. Colour- 
EQ I 25, | g 


XI. Bowles's 
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XI. Bowles's Polite Recreation in Drawing, containing 
pictureſque portraits of faſhionable faces that frequent 
the genteel watering places, including 52 well known 
heads, with the animals they reſemble ; compriſing, 


Round Short Narrow I 
Square Long Strait Heads. 
Flat Broad Curve, &c. 


Engraved on 26 copper plates. Price 18. 6d. 


XII. Bowles's Art of Painting in Mater Colors, 
exemplified in landſcapes, flowers, &c. together with 
inſtructions for painting on glaſs and in crayons : ex- 


plained in a full and familiar manner, with particular 
directions for preparing the colours agreeable to the 


practice of the moſt eminent maſters. By the author 
of Bowles's Artis Aſſiſtant. The ninth edition cor- 
rected and greatly improved with additions. Small 
Octavo. Price 1s. | 


XIII. Bowless Art of Drawing without a maſter, 
from the French of the Sieur P. B. Engraved. on 20 
copper plates. A polite preſent for youth ; equally 
uſeful and amuſing. Small Octavo. Price 14 


XIV. Bowles's New and Complete Book of Cyphers, de- 
ſigned and engraved on 24 copper plates, by John 


Lockington, including a curious print of the emperor - 
Charlemagne's crown ; to which is added a print of 


the coronets and helmets uſed by the nobility, &c. The 
cyphers in this book are ornamentally diſpoſed in the mo- 
dern taſte, more regular than any ever publiſhed, uſeful 


to artiſts in various profeſſions, as ſeal and plate engra- 


vers, carvers, coach painters, deſigners for medals, tro- 
phies, embroiderers, Sc. Quarto. Price 5s. 


(FX Be careful to order BOWLES's Book of Cyphers, by 
Lockin gton, | 


XV. A grand 
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XV. A grand collection of new and elegant gin, 
books, capitally deſigned and engraved ; conſiſting o 
real views in England, Europe, Afia, and Americg ; lip 
ping. ſea pieces, ſea engagements, huntings, horſes, 
humorous, entertaining, ſcripture, and moral prints, 
ſieges and battles, birds, c. 12 leaves in a book. 
Price 3s. each. ; 

XVI. A rich variety of new and capital drawing 
books, well deſigned, and finely engraved. 6 Leaves 
in a book. Price 1s. 6d. each. 


XVII. An extenſive aſſortment of new and curious 
ſmall drawing books ; containing landſcapes out-lined 
and ſhaded, landſcapes ſhaded only, ſhipping, figures 
of men and women, heads, horſes, beaſts, birds, and 
flowers. 6 Leaves in a book. Price 6d. each. 


XVIII. Bowles's New Medium Engliſh Atlas; or, 
complete ſet of maps of the counties of England and 
Wales: divided into their reſpective hundreds, wapen- 
takes, wards, rapes, lathes, &. Exhibiting the roads, 
rivers, cities; borough, market, and ſea port towns 
principal villages and places of note; with their diſ- 
tances from London, and members ſent to parliament ; 
- alfo church livings, feats of the nobility, and a variety 
of hiſtorical extracts relative to natural produce, trade, 
manufactures 'and commerce, compiled and laid down 
from the lateft and moſt approved authorities, Quarto, 


- 


bound. Price x. 16s. 


